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amusement tempered with considerable apprehension.
He begs Mrs. Carlyle to tell him what the Sage is to
eat, drink, and avoid. He makes out elaborate way-
bills for Carlyle, and assures him that he will have
perfect freedom about work and exercise; that he may
smoke when and where he will; and have " a capital
sunshiny airy Bedroom without any noise." " If you
don't find yourself well," he adds, " or at ease with us,
you have really but to go, without any sort of Cere-
mony, as soon as you like."

Carlyle replies in a characteristic strain. " It will be
pleasant," he writes, "to see your face at the end of
my shrieking, mad, (and to me quite horrible) rail
operations." ..." I hope to get to Farlingay not long
after four o'clock, and have a quiet mutton chop in due
time, and have a ditto pipe or pipes : nay I could even
have a bathe if there was any sea water left in the
evening," The visit went off better than could have
been expected. Carlyle wrote of KtzG-erald after-
wards as a "lonely, shy, kind-hearted man, who dis-
charged the sacred rites (of hospitality) with a kind of
Irish zeal or piety." His only complaint was that he
was not left quite enough alone; and he was graciously
pleased to observe of FitzGerald's friends that he "did
not fare intolerably with them." The weather was good,
and the sage sat much in the open air, under an elm,
reading. When he departed, he chose the steamer,
declining to be shut up in a railway carriage "like a
great codfish in a hamper." On his return he sent
FitzGerald a new inscription for the Naseby monument,
which was to be signed by FitzG-erald, and to end with
the words "Peace henceforth to these old Dead." He
seems to have enjoyed his visit, and wrote, a month
afterwards: " On the whole I say, when you get your
little Suffolk cottage, you must have in it a 'chamber         the heart, I walked through Sharnbrook up the hill, and
